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that we feel any short-coming/'   Here is the fore-runner ol
Tree's Hamlet with the wandering, pathetic eye   (the very
words might almost fit his Hamlet), just as that much criticiz&li
incident in his performances, Ms kissing the hair of the uncon-
scious Ophelia, was the derivative of Kemble's farewell in th|
" get thee to a nunnery " scene, when Kcmble used to fling himsell
at her feet and cover her hands with kisses before rushing fro%
the stage.   The triumphs of dead actors live for us only in pic!
tures, in half-obliterated tradition, and in the pages of the fe$ ,
dramatic critics who happen to be still readable on account t$
their style.   We believe in the dignity of Kemble's declamation^
in the power of Macready's pathos, in the thrilling fury of thtf1'
elder Kean and the marvel of his voice, because critics lik$
Hazlitt and Lewes have described thorn;   and no doubt we <Jo
right to believe.   But it does not follow that there was not also
much in their acting to which we would not have taken exception,
though it was pleasing and satisfactory to their contemporaries,
We know that these famous ones also clipped and altered the
text of Shakespeare ; we observe that they were praised for th$
ingenuity of " their business " (precisely the  kind Tree w&s
always inventing), and we  suspect  that their expression of
emotion was pitched in a very high key indeed,   Garrick was
amazingly natural in comedy, but there are indications that
even   Garrick's  tragic  acting was   to our taste overcharge^
"Would you not, sir/' asked Boswell, " start as Mr. Garridf.i'
does, if you saw a ghost ? "   "I hope not/' Dr. Johnson replied!
" If I  did,  I  should frighten  the  ghost/1   What I wish 'f.
suggest is that the astringent atmosphere of the 'nineties a$|
early twentieth   century,  which was  not  favourable to t||
romantic, expansive side of Herbert  Tree's art, would hatf
probably  nibble-nipped   also  the reputations of  some of lif
famous predecessors.   To Tree's  Hamlet  we  much preferrgf
the   fastidious,   scholarly,   airy-gallant   Hamlet   of   Forbe|
Robertson, which lightened the heavy shadows of the play &rtt
braced up the  drooping  figure of   the  traditional " glooiif
Dane/' whose utter abandonment to self-pity  arid display <|
pride in feeling an exile  in  this  world, were  features r$&
immediately sympathetic to bygone audiences than to us*  ||
Lewes complained that there was too much of the cambrl